William  III  and  the  Scots  Presbyterians 

Part  I— THE  CRISIS  IN  WHITEHALL 

Rev.  THOMAS  MAXWELL,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Colourful  stories  adorn  the  pages  of  popular  Scottish  histories  (e.g., 
Jenny  Geddes  ; Columba’s  coracle  at  Iona  ; the  National  Covenant  being 
signed  on  the  tombstone  in  Greyfriars’  Kirkyard,  etc.). 

This  paper  would  seek  to  examine  critically  a story  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  nearly  every  history  that  deals  with  events  after  the 
Revolution  Settlement.  This  is  the  alleged  incident  of  the  intervention  of 
William  Carstares  with  King  William  III  by  which  despatches  for  Scotland 
were  countermanded  and  a dangerous  situation  averted  through  the 
courage  of  Carstares  and  the  magnanimity  of  William.  It  is  in  nearly  all 
the  older  histories  in  full  or  in  part  or  with  variations.  And  in  recent 
Church  histories  of  Scotland  and  biographical  studies  of  this  post- 
Revolution  period,  it  is  repeated  faithfully,  sometimes  with  a little  caution, 
but  mostly  with  a happy  abandon  and  the  inevitable  conclusions  drawn 
and  under-lined. 

It  is  partly  because  these  conclusions  are  so  very  dubious  and  mis- 
leading and  give  a distorted  picture  of  this  too  often  neglected  and 
misrepresented  period  that  this  story  must  be  carefully  examined.  It  has 
affected  the  whole  reading  of  the  events  and  characters  of  this  period.  On 
that  ground  it  must  be  challenged. 

But  also  it  is  most  dubious  on  its  own  merits  and  does  not  bear  intensive 
scrutiny.  If  the  result  of  this  paper  could  be  to  arouse  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  this  pretty  tale  and  to  make  writers  on  this  period  view  it  with 
caution  or  expunge  it  from  their  writings  the  way  would  be  cleared  for  a 
truer  and  more  realistic  evaluation  of  the  relations  between  William  III 
and  the  Scots  Presbyterians. 


The  Story 

The  story  had  its  origin  in  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  McCormick, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  Prestonpans  and  later  Principal  of  St.  Leonard’s  College, 
St.  Andrews  University.  McCormick  was  a grand-nephew  of  William 
Carstares,  joint  hero  of  the  story.  In  1774  he  published  State  Papers/and 
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Letters  I addressed  to /William  Car  stares  /Confidential  Secretary  to  K.  William 
during  the  Whole  of  his  Reign  : afterwards  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. /Relating  to  Public  Affairs  in  Great  Britain  but  more  particularly 
in  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of  K.  William  and  Q.  Anne. /To  which  is 
prefixed/The  Life  of  Mr.  Car  stares. /Published  from  the  Originals.  By/ 
Joseph  McCormick,  D.D.,  Minister  at  Prestonpans /Edinburgh, 
MDCCLXXIV ./ 

McCormick  in  his  Preface  states  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  pre- 
viously written  about  William  Carstares  on  which  he  could  draw  for 
material  for  his  Life.  “ He  was  so  far  from  thrusting  himself  forward  . . . 
that  his  influence  and  operations  were  frequently  unobserved  and  he  is 
seldom  mentioned  by  the  memoir- writers  of  the  times.”  Again,  “ Few 
particulars  concerning  Mr.  Carstares  are  to  be  learned  from  the  imperfect 
historians  of  K.  William’s  reign  which  have  hitherto  appeared.” 

This  is  corroborated  by  the  next  biographer  of  William  Carstares, 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Story,  writing  in  the  19th  century.  He  also  was  a kinsman 
of  Carstares.  He  had  access  to  family  documents.  He,  too,  admits  that 
there  was  little  material  on  Carstares  available  in  the  writings  of  the 
period.  He  says,  “ Often  and  honourably  as  Carstares  is  mentioned  among 
the  political  characters  of  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  the  notices 
of  him  are  so  scattered  and  so  incidental  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  from 
them  a complete  idea  of  his  character  and  life.  The  Memoir  which  is  affixed 
to  the  Carstares  State  Papers  is  the  only  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
relate  his  history  as  a whole.”1  Thus  Story  corroborates  McCormick's 
statement  that  there  are  no  previous  accounts  of  Carstares  to  draw  upon. 

It  may  be  asked  then  where  McCormick  got  the  incident.  R.  H.  Story 
says  it  must  have  come  from  the  family  circle2  and  this  seems  probable. 
He  could  have  got  it  from  his  own  relatives  for  he  was  a grand-nephew  of 
Carstares.  It  is  interesting  that  he  mentions  a Mr.  Charles  Macky,  Professor 
of  Civil  History  and  Antiquities  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  executor  to 
Mrs.  Carstares,  as  having  left  him  Carstares’  papers  to  publish.  When  we 
enquire  as  to  who  this  Macky  (or  Mackay)  was,  we  find  that  he  was  a 
stepson  of  Carstares  sister  and  so  a nephew  of  William  Carstares.3  So  here 
is  another  family  link.  Of  course  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  story  may 
have  been  popularly  known  though  never  written  down. 

Whatever  the  source,  it  seems  indisputable,  unless  further  evidence  is 
discovered,  that  the  story  was  published  by  Joseph  McCormick  in  his 

1 R.  H.  Story,  William  Carstares,  p.  2 * Ibid.,  p.  235. 

« A study  of  Charle  Macky  can  be  found  in  a Paper  by  Dr . L.  W.  Sharp  published 

in  the  Scottish  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XLI,  no.  131  (April,  1962). 
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Memoir 1 of  Carstares— 80  years  after  the  happening— 60  years  after 
Carstares’  death.  From  then  on  the  incident  appears  in  different  variations 
of  the  original,  sometimes  truncated,  sometimes  adapted,  but  always 
substantially  the  same  and  traceable  back  to  the  original. 

The  historical  setting  and  the  events  leading  up  to  the  incident  will  be 
dealt  with  later  in  the  paper  in  detail  as  they  are  very  important.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  incident  occurred  in  the  year  1694.  A crisis  had 
arisen  between  William  III  and  the  Scots  Presbyterians  which  resulted  in 
complete  deadlock.  It  reached  a focal  point  over  the  calling  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  year  1694. 

In  some  accounts  this  is  described  as  a misunderstanding  between 
William  and  the  Scots  Presbyterians.  More  correctly,  as  this  paper  will 
contend  later,  it  was  the  culminating  point  of  a struggle  between  two 
ostensible  allies,  the  King  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  resulting 
in  an  issue  of  principle  with  repercussions  in  both  Church  and  State.  The 
final  straw  was  the  Oath  of  Assurance  devised  by  the  Parliament  of  1693 
to  be  imposed  on  all  clergy,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  alike,  as  a 
condition  of  their  holding  office.  This  oath  bound  the  swearer  to  acknow- 
ledge William  as  King  dejure  as  well  as  de  facto.  The  Episcopalians  resented 
it  as  binding  them  to  a King  they  did  not  wish  to  recognise  (Cunningham, 
History,  Vol.  II,  p.  304.  Grub,  History,  III,  p.  330)  and  the  Presbyterians 
as  an  Erastian  encroachment  on  their  liberties.  This  was  brought  to  a head 
when  the  King  called  an  Assembly  to  meet  in  Edinburgh  on  29th  March, 
1694,  but  on  condition  that  those  who  took  their  seats  must  first  subscribe 
the  Oath  of  Assurance.  This  was  a challenge  indeed  to  the  freedom  of 
Assembly.  The  King  would  not  move.  The  Presbyterians  were  equally 
determined  to  fight  it  out.  Lord  Carmichael  was  the  Commissioner  and 
he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  with  the  King’s  express  commands  to  the  Scots 
Presbyterians  of  the  terms  on  which  they  could  have  their  Assembly,  the 
conditions  on  which  they  could  take  their  seats,  and  the  warning  if  these 
were  not  complied  with,  there  would  be  no  Assembly — or,  if  it  tried  to 
constitute  itself  on  other  terms,  it  would  be  immediately  dissolved. 

Here  we  can  take  up  the  narrative  as  described  by  McCormick  in  his 
Memoir  appended  to  the  Carstares  State  Papers,  pp.  57-64 

" Upon  Lord  Carmichael’s  arriving  in  Edinburgh,  and  communicating 
his  orders  to  some  of  the  clergy  in  town,  he  found  them  obstinate  in  their 
resolutions  not  to  comply.  They  assured  him  that  their  sentiments  upon 
the  subject  were  the  same  with  those  of  all  their  brethren  in  the  country  ; 

1 It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  R.  H.  Story's  estimate  of  the  Memoir  by  McCormick, 
a sketch  of  Carstare’s  life,  of  no  great  historical  worth.”  Preface  to  William 
Carstares,  p.  i. 
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and  that,  if  this  measure  were  persisted  in,  it  would  spread  a flame  over 
the  country,  which  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  such  as  had  given  his 
Majesty  these  counsels,  to  extinguish. 

" The  commissioner  saw  that  all  his  attempts  to  bring  them  to  better 
temper  would  be  vain  and  fruitless.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  sensible 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly  would  not  only  prove  fatal  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  was  a real  friend,  but  also  to  his  Majesty’s 
interest  in  that  kingdom.  From  a sincere  regard  to  both,  therefore,  he 
undertook  to  lay  the  matter,  as  it  stood,  fairly  before  the  King  ; and,  for 
that  purpose,  sent  off  a flying  packet,  which  he  expected  to  return  from 
London,  with  the  King's  final  determination,  the  night  before  the  assembly 
was  appointed  to  meet.  At  the  same  time,  the  clergy  sent  up  a memorial 
to  Mr.  Carstares,  urging  him  to  use  his  good  offices,  in  this  critical  con- 
juncture, for  the  preservation  of  that  church  which  he  had  so  active  a hand 
in  establishing. 

The  flying  packet  arrived  at  Kensington  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day 
upon  which  Mr.  Carstares  returned.  But,  before  his  arrival,  his  Majesty, 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  Stair  and  Lord  Tarbat  who  represented  this  obstinacy 
of  the  clergy  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  his  government,  had  renewed 
his  instructions  to  the  commissioner,  and  sent  them  off  by  the  same  packet. 

When  Mr.  Carstares  came  to  Kensington  and  received  his  letters,  he 
immediately  inquired  what  was  the  nature  of  the  despatches  his  Majesty 
had  sent  off  to  Scotland  ; and,  upon  learning  their  contents,  he  went 
directly,  and,  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  required  the  messenger,  who  was  just 
setting  off,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him.  It  was  now  late  at  night ; and,  as  he 
knew  no  time  was  to  be  lost  (the  general  assemblies  being  to  sit  in  a few 
days)  he  ran  to  his  Majesty’s  apartment ; and,  being  informed  by  the 
Lord  in  waiting  that  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  him,  it  was  a matter  of 
the  last  importance  which  had  brought  him  at  that  unreasonable  hour,  and 
that  he  must  see  the  King. 

Upon  entering  the  chamber,  he  found  his  Majesty  fast  asleep,  upon 
which,  turning  aside  the  curtain,  and  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  he 
gently  awakened  him.  The  King,  astonished  to  see  him  at  so  late  an  hour, 
and  in  this  posture  by  his  bed-side,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  ? He 
answered,  he  had  come  to  ask  his  life.  And  is  it  possible,  said  the  King, 
that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a crime  that  deserves  death  ? He  acknow- 
ledged he  had,  and  then  produced  the  despatches  he  had  brought  back 
from  the  messenger.  And  have  you,  says  the  King,  with  a severe  frown, 
have  you  indeed  presumed  to  countermand  my  orders  ? Mr.  Carstares  then 
begged  leave  only  to  be  heard  a few  words,  and  he  was  ready  to  submit 
to  any  punishment  his  Majesty  should  think  proper  to  inflict.  He  said, 
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“ That  the  King  had  now  known  him  long,  and  knew  his  entire 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  person  and  government.  Some  of  his  servants 
in  Scotland  might  find  it  their  interest  to  impose  upon  his  Majesty,  to 
screen  themselves  from  his  merited  displeasure.  Others  might,  under  the 
mask  of  zeal  for  his  service,  seek  only  to  gratify  their  own  private  resent- 
ments ; and,  whilst  they  pretended  to  conciliate  all  parties  to  his  govern- 
ment, might  pursue  such  measures  as  would  only  unite  them  in  opposing 
it. 

That  this  was  the  foundation  of  all  those  factions  which  had  hitherto 
rent  that  kingdom,  and  made  its  crown  sit  so  uneasy  upon  his  head  : 
That,  for  his  own  part,  he  could  call  God  to  witness,  that,  ever  since  he 
entered  into  his  Majesty’s  service,  he  had  no  interest,  for  he  could  have 
none,  separate  from  that  of  his  master  : That,  though  he  had  been 
educated  a presbyterian,  and,  on  that  account,  had  a natural  bias  to  this 
form  of  church-government ; yet  his  Majesty  knew,  that,  when  he  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  presbytery  in  Scotland,  he  did  it,  because 
he  was  firmly  persuaded  the  Presbyterians  were  the  only  friends  his 
Majesty  had  in  that  country  : That  his  regard  to  their  principles  had  not 
rendered  him  blind  to  their  faults  : That  he  had  been  aware  of  the  indis- 
creet use  they  would  make  of  the  liberal  concessions  in  their  favour  in 
Lord  Melville’s  parliament,  and  had  freely  given  his  sentiments  upon  that 
head  : That,  with  the  same  freedom,  he  had  remonstrated  against  the 
precipitate  measures  adopted  in  the  last  session  of  parliam ent,  under  the 
pretext  of  correcting  the  errors  of  the  former  : That  the  effects  had 
justified  his  opinion  of  both.  The  first  had  alienated  all  the  episcopals, 
the  last,  great  part  of  the  presbyterians,  from  his  administration.  One 
thing  alone  was  wanting  to  complete  the  wishes  of  Ids  enemies,  and  that 
was,  to  cement  the  two  parties  by  one  common  bond  of  union  : That 
nothing  could  be  better  calculated  for  this  purpose  than  the  advice  which 
had  been  given  to  his  Majesty  to  push  the  administration  of  the  oaths  to 
the  ministers  before  the  sitting  down  of  the  assembly  : That,  although 
there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  what  his  Majesty  required,  yet  some 
who  had  credit  with  them  had  fallen  upon  methods  to  represent  their 
compliance  as  inconsistent  with  their  principles,  and  had  been  so  far 
successful,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  comply  : That,  however 
unjustifiable  in  other  respects  their  conduct  might  be,  it  proceeded  from 
no  disaffection  to  his  person  and  government ; and  that,  whilst  this  was 
the  case,  it  was  more  for  his  Majesty’s  interest  to  confirm  their  attachment, 
by  dispensing  with  the  rigour  of  the  law,  than  to  lose  their  affections  by 
enforcing  it.  What  avail  oaths  and  promises  to  a Prince,  when  he  has  lost 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects  ? Now  was  the  time,  therefore,  to  retrieve  his 
affairs  in  that  kingdom  : That,  by  countermanding  the  instructions  he  had 
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sent  down  to  his  commissioner,  he  conferred  the  highest  obligations  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  gratified  all  his  friends  in  that 
kingdom,  and  effectually  thwarted  the  insidious  arts  of  his  and  their 
enemies.” 

The  King  heard  him  with  great  attention,  and,  when  he  had  done,  gave 
him  the  despatches  to  read,  and  desired  him  to  throw  them  in  the  fire  : 
after  which,  he  bid  him  draw  up  the  instructions  to  the  commissioner  in 
what  terms  he  pleased,  and  he  would  sign  them.  Mr.  Carstares  immediately 
wrote  to  the  commissioner,  signifying,  that  it  was  his  Majesty’s  pleasure 
to  dispense  with  putting  the  oats  to  the  ministers  ; and,  when  the  King 
had  signed  it,  he  immediately  despatched  the  messenger,  who,  by  being 
detained  so  many  hours  longer  than  he  intended,  did  not  arrive  in  Edinburgh 
till  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  sitting  of  the  assembly. 

By  this  time,  both  the  commissioner  and  the  clergy  were  in  the  utmost 
perplexity.  He  was  obliged  to  dissolve  the  assembly  ; they  were  determined 
to  assert  their  own  authority,  independent  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Both 
of  them  were  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  and  looked  upon  the  event 
of  this  day's  contest  as  decisive  with  respect  to  the  church  of  Scotland  ; 
when,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they  were  relieved  by  the  return  of  the 
packet,  countermanding  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly.  Next  to  the 
establishment  of  presbytery  in  Scotland,  no  act  of  King  William's  adminis- 
tration endeared  him  so  much  to  the  presbyterians  as  this.  They  considered 
it  as  a certain  proof  that  his  own  inclinations  were  altogether  favourable 
to  them,  and  that  any  difficulties  they  laboured  under  ought  to  be  imputed 
to  his  ministers,  not  to  himself.  It  was  soon  understood  what  part  Mr. 
Carstares  had  acted  upon  this  occasion  ; it  gave  him  entire  credit  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  presbyterians,  who,  had  of  late  begun  to  suspect  that  he 
had  deserted  their  cause  ; and  it  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  most  of 
the  clergy  after  he  came  to  reside  in  Scotland.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  he 
was  obliged  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  it.  When  some  of  his  zealous 
brethren,  in  the  heat  of  debate  in  a general  assembly,  charged  him  with 
want  of  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ; which  provoked 
him  to  such  a degree,  that,  in  spite  of  his  natural  modesty  and  coolness  of 
temper,  he  rose  up,  and  begged  leave,  in  justice  to  his  own  character,  to 
observe,  " That  such  a reflection  came  with  a very  bad  grace  from  any 
man  who  sate  in  that  court,  which,  under  God,  owed  its  existence  to  his 
interposition  : That  if  ever,  in  any  one  instance,  his  zeal  had  carried  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Scotland  : 
That  he  never  had  received  a frown  from  the  greatest  and  the  best  of 
masters  but  one,  and  it  was  on  her  account  ” ( end  of  quotation). 
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Succeeding  Historians  on  the  Story 

This  then  is  the  original  version  of  the  incident  as  committed  to  writing 
by  Principal  McCormick  in  1774.  On  this  succeeding  historians  have  drawn 
in  full  or  in  part  for  this  oft-repeated  story. 

Let  us  look  a little  farther  as  to  how  it  has  been  accepted  and  handled 
by  succeeding  writers  and  historians.  Its  treatment  by  two  reputable  19th 
century  historians  is  interesting.  John  Hill  Burton,  in  his  History  of 
Scotland,  1897  ; and  George  Grub,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland, 
1861. 

Hill  Burton,  History,  VII,  pp.  454  writes— 

" The  Act  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Church,  however,  brought  the 
matter  to  a crisis  by  providing  for  the  meeting  of  a General  Assembly. 
This  was  a matter  of  offence  in  itself,  since  the  clergy,  chafed  by  the 
frequent  summonses  and  adjournments  of  the  Assembly  by  royal  pro- 
clamation, had  here  an  additional  Erastianism  or  assertion  of  State 
dominion  over  the  Church.  It  was  for  themselves  to  meet  and  become  a 
General  Assembly,  not  for  Parliament  to  bring  it  into  existence.  But 
behind  this  there  was  a still  more  exasperating  insult.  The  oath  could  no 
longer  be  tacitly  despised,  as  the  Act  for  settling  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
in  calling  an  Assembly,  made  the  taking  of  the  oath  the  criterion  of 
membership.  Henceforth  it  was  to  be  the  Government  oath,  not  the 
ecclesiastical  character,  that  those  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Church  courts  of 
the  Establishment  were  distinguished  from  those  who  did  not  belong  to  it. 
The  difference  between  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  was  to  be  entirely 
merged  in  the  distinction  between  those  who  took  and  those  refused  the 
oath.  The  more  this  oath  was  looked  at,  the  more  offensive  it  became.  Its 
object  was,  of  course,  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  fredeom  of  the 
Church,  seeing  it  was  for  the  Assembly  itself  to  decide  who  were  entitled 
to  be  members,  and  to  cast  out  from  among  them  the  unfit  ; it  was  not 
for  the  State  to  establish  a criterion  of  membership. 

The  clergy  had  now  been  irritated  and  chafed  in  so  many  shapes,  that 
their  blood  was  fairly  up  ; and  those  who  knew  them  predicted  a declara- 
tion of  war  when  the  long-suspended  Assembly  should  meet.  Carstairs, 
who  had  the  interest  of  the  king  and  of  the  Church  both  at  heart,  was 
seriously  frightened. 

The  Commissioner  Carmichael  saw  the  danger,  and  sent  a flying  post 
in  time  to  have  reached  the  king  and  brought  back  an  answer  abandoning 
the  immediate  imposition  of  the  test.  Carstairs  was  absent  from  the  Court 
at  the  moment,  and  the  hostile  counsels  prevailing,  an  answer  was 
absolutely  despatched,  requiring  the  imposition  of  the  oaths.  Carstair 
arriving  soon  after,  discovered  what  had  been  done,  and,  intercepting  th 
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messenger,  recovered  the  packet  in  the  king’s  name.  Towards  a monarch 
of  William’s  firmness  and  self-reliance,  such  an  act  showed  the  churchman’s 
signal  confidence  in  his  own  influence  ; but  it  was  just  with  a ruler  of  his 
serene  and  strong  judgment  that  such  a deed,  when  really  done  by  a wise 
man  in  the  furtherance  of  a high  duty,  would  be  most  apt  to  receive  favour. 
The  thoughtful  monarch  probably  believed  that  the  audacity  of  the  act 
proved  the  sincerity  of  the  agent,  and,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  clever 
knaves,  bold,  single-purposed  honesty  was  too  valuable  a quality  to  be 
lightly  lost.  After  a rapid  discussion — for  there  was  no  time  to  spare — the 
king  yielded,  and  revoked  the  order.  A slight  delay  would  have  ruined  all. 
The  morning  of  the  29th  of  March  dawned  uneasily  for  the  friends  of  peace 
and  the  Church  in  Edinburgh  ; for  the  Assembly  were  to  meet  that  fore- 
noon, and  the  answer  to  the  Commissioner’s  appeal,  expected  the  day 
before,  had  not  arrived.  The  Assembly  indeed  had  met,  moody  and 
resolute,  when,  like  the  symbol  of  peace,  the  messenger  entered,  bearing 
to  the  Commissioner  “the  fruits  of  Carstair’s  courageous  kindness.” 

This  is  Hill  Burton’s  version.  Then  he  adds  a significant  footnote. 

“ The  facts  in  general,  as  they  are  thus  given  in  outline,  are  proved  by 
the  documents  contained  in  Carstair’s  State  Papers.  In  the  memoir  pre- 
fixed to  the  collection,  the  incident  receives  some  touches  of  romance, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  said  that,  after  seizing  the  packet, 
Carstairs  rushed  to  the  royal  apartments.  The  king  had  retired  to  rest ; 
but  the  confidential  adviser  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  page  in  waiting, 
by  explaining  that  he  came  of  State  business  of  instantaneous  and  vital 
importance.  The  king  was  awakened  by  his  old  friend  kneeling  in  deep 
despondency  by  his  bed.  He  was  a great  criminal ; he  had  forfeited  his 
life  ; he  had  come  to  implore  his  gracious  master  to  spare  it.  The  king, 
much  astonished,  waited  for  an  explanation,  and  got  it  in  the  history  of  the 
intercepted  packet.  He  addressed  himself  at  first  with  a stern  severity  to 
the  subject  who  had  been  so  audacious  as  to  counter-order  the  monarch 
and  assume  his  functions  ; but  gradually  softening,  he  extended  to  the 
prostrate  criminal  his  forgiveness  at  first,  and  his  hearty  gratitude  after- 
wards. It  may  be  observed,  that  these  beggings  for  life  after  the  commission 
of  some  bold  act  of  duty,  are  a common  State  anecdote,  repeated  in  all  ages  and 
nations.” 

Thus  Hill  Burton  accepts  the  essence  of  the  story  that  Carstares,  out 
of  concern  for  his  Church,  intercepted  the  message  and  bearded  the  monarch 
with  courageous  audacity  and  William  was  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
monarch  who  yielded  and  revoked  the  order.  But  he  certainly  damages  the 
story  considerably  in  the  footnote  when  he  rejects  the  trappings  of  the 
wakened  monarch  as  a common  State  anecdote.  If  part  of  the  story  is  to 
be  rejected  it  might  make  one  wonder  about  other  parts  of  it. 
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Now  we  look  at  Grub.  Ecclesiastical  History,  III,  p.  332  ff. 

“ In  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  this  Assembly  (1694)  a story 
is  told  by  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Carstairs,  which  has  frequently  been 
repeated  by  other  writers.  It  is  said  that  a short  time  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  whilst  Carstairs,  William’s  Presbyterian  chaplain  and 
confidential  adviser,  was  absent  from  court,  the  King  was  induced  by 
Tarbet  and  Dairy mple  to  instruct  Lord  Carmichael  to  require  all  the 
ministers  who  should  be  present  at  the  meeting  to  sign  the  assurance,  and, 
in  the  event  of  their  refusal,  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  Carmichael, 
according  to  the  narrative,  having  ascertained  that  the  ministers  were 
determined  not  to  submit,  wrote  to  the  King  for  his  final  instructions,  and 
received  a peremptory  order  to  enforce  the  royal  injunction.  Carstairs  at 
this  time,  returned  to  Kensington,  and,  learning  what  had  taken  place, 
went  to  the  messenger  and  required  him,  in  the  king’s  name,  to  deliver  up 
his  despatches.  It  was  now  night,  but,  repairing  immediately  to  the 
palace,  he  obtained  admission  to  the  royal  bed-chamber,  and,  falling  on 
his  knees,  awakened  the  king,  and  told  him  that  he  had  come  to  entreat 
that  his  life  should  be  spared.  The  king,  in  astonishment,  asked  what  crime 
he  was  guilty  of,  and  Carstairs  related  what  he  had  done.  William  at  first 
was  indignant,  but,  when  his  faithful  servant  explained  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  were  sure  to  follow  if  the  royal  mandate  were  obeyed,  he  saw 
the  prudence  of  his  advice,  and  recalled  the  instructions  which  he  had 
given.  The  messenger  bearing  this  recall  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  very 
morning  the  assembly  was  to  meet  ,and  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  evil 
which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place.” 

Grub  then  makes  the  comment — 

‘ Carstairs’  biographer  does  not  tell  us  from  whom  he  had  this  singlar 
story,  nor  does  he  produce  a single  authority  for  any  thing  connected  with 
it,  except  one  unsigned  letter,  addressed  to  Carstairs,  and  written  from 
Edinburgh  two  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  which  alludes  to 
the  countermanding,  by  means  of  the  royal  chaplain,  of  an  order  obtained 
from  the  king  that  the  members  of  assembly  should  take  the  oaths.  It  is 
probable  that  the  despatch  of  such  an  order  was  actually  prevented  bv 
Carstairs  ; but  the  narrative  otherwise  seems  to  be  no  better  than  a legend.” 

In  a footnote  (p.  333)  Grub  quotes  Hill  Burton’s  comment  on  the 
story  . The  facts  in  general,  as  they  are  thus  given  in  outline,  are  proved 
by  the  documents  contained  in  Carstairs’  State  Papers.  In  the  Memoir 
prefixed  to  the  Collection,  the  incident  receives  some  touches  of  romance, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true.”  ( Hill  Burton,  pp.  234-235.)  Grub,  who 
a rea  McCormick  s Memoir  and  the  State  Papers  comments  on  Hill 
urton  s verdict.  ' ‘ There  is  not  a single  allusion  to  the  matter  in  the 
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State  Papers,  as  far  as  I can  discover,  the  letter  already  referred  to  forming 
part  of  the  Memoir.”  (Grub  also  dismisses  as  a Jacobite  forgery  a letter 
quoted  by  McCormick  as  being  sent  to  Scots  Presbyterians  from  the 
English  Presbyterians  said  to  have  had  a great  effect  in  determining  the 
conduct  of  their  Scottish  brethren.) 

Here  then  is  a further  assault  on  the  story.  Not  just  the  trimmings 
gone  but  the  whole  narrative  dismissed  as  no  better  than  a legend  and 
McCormick  discredited  as  a purveyor  of  fanciful  tales. 

Nevertheless  there  remains  for  Grub,  as  for  Hill  Burton,  out  of  the  tale, 
the  hard  core  of  truth  which  he  accepts,  viz.,  that  William  Carstares 
prevented  the  despatch  of  the  king’s  order  .somehow,  sometime — just  in 
time  to  save  the  day  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  on  March  29,  1694. 

Other  Historians.  Macaulay  does  not  mention  this.  He  does  mention 
{History,  Vol.  IV,  p.  375)  William’s  departure  in  1693.  "William  set  out 
for  Holland  on  24th  March,  1693.  He  left  orders  that  the  Estates  of  Scotland 
should  be  called.  The  Master  of  Stair  had  gone  to  the  Continent.  His 
colleague,  Johnston,  was  chief  manager  for  the  Crown  at  Edinburgh  and 
was  charged  to  correspond  regularly  with  Carstares  who  never  quitted 
William.”  Gilbert  Burnet  does  not  mention  it  in  his  contemporary  History 
of  My  Own  Times,  though  of  course,  we  know  he  and  Carstares  were  rivals. 

Wm.  Cunningham  in  his  History,  II,  pp.  191-193,  tells  the  story  of 
McCormick  in  its  fullness  accepting  apparently  its  authenticity.  In  a 
footnote  he  says,  ‘ ' This  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
is  well  told  in  McCormick’s  Life  of  Carstares,  pp.  57-61.”  He  is  weak, 
however,  in  saying  that  that  was  the  end  of  trouble  between  King  and 
Assembly  as  to  calling  of  Assemblies.  Trouble,  we  know,  broke  out  again 
in  1695  in  the  issue  of  the  ‘ intrinsic  power  ’ of  the  Church.” 

Writers  of  recent  historical  studies  on  the  period  have  generally- 
accepted  the  story  though  Dr.  J.  H.  S.  Burleigh  in  his  A Church  History 
of  Scotland,  p.  264,  says  very  guardedly,  " It  is  said  that  disaster  was 
prevented  by  a dramatic  intervention  of  Carstares,  who  succeeded  in 
persuading  William  to  recall  his  order  demanding  subscription  to  the 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers.” 

Out  of  all  this  so  far  there  emerges  the  fact  that  there  was  a crisis.  It 
was  resolved  at  the  last  possible  moment  by  the  King  giving  way.  The 
principal  actors  were  Carstares  who  daringly  intervened  at  his  own  risk 
to  save  the  General  Assembly  ; and  William  who  seems  to  have  been 
misinformed  about  affairs  in  Scotland,  but,  once  being  made  aware  of  how 
matters  stood,  immediately  countermanded  his  previous  orders  with  great 
magnanimity. 
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But  now  we  must  look  a little  closer  at  the  principal  actor,  Wm. 
Carstares,  and  his  part  in  the  drama.  It  is  more  than  time  we  had  a new 
study  of  this  strange  man,  for  long  more  politician  than  Churchman,  and 
his  relations  with  William  and  his  fellow  Presbyterians. 

We  have  seen  the  first  study  of  him  of  note  was  McCormick’s  Memoir 
prefixed  to  the  Carstares  State  Papers  and  that  Hill  Burton  and  Grub  both 
thought  it  suspect  in  places.  McCormick  was  a grand-nephew  of  Carstares. 
The  only  full  length  biography  since  then  is  R.  H.  Story’s  William  Carstares, 
published  in  1874.  He  had  access,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  to  family 
documents,  a large  collection  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Sarah, 
William  Carstares’  sister.  This,  bequeathed  to  her  son  Alexander,  was  now 
in  the  possession  of  his  cousin  Alexander  Graham  Dunlop  of  Gairbraid. 
He  gave  Story  all  the  MSS.  in  Carstares’  hand-writing.  They  form  the 
basis  of  this  biography.  Another  set  of  papers — letters  addressed  to 
Carstares — was  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Murray  Dunlop  of  Corsock 
(Story’s  aunt).  Story  also  had  access  to  letters  in  manuscript  in  Glasgow 
University  and  Wodrow’s  MSS.,  in  the  Advocate’s  Library.  He  says, 
“ Next  in  importance  to  these  and  of  the  same  value  as  original  sources  are 
the  State  Papers  edited  by  McCormick  to  which  a sketch  of  Carstares’  life, 
of  no  great  historical  worth  is  prefixed.  The  State  Papers  consist  mainly 
of  letters  addressed  to  Carstares  by  leading  public  men  of  his  time.” 

We  have  detailed  these  sources  of  Story’s  biography  in  order  to  see  if 
he  had  any  other  information  with  regard  to  this  story.  How  does  he  deal 
with  the  story  ? Note  that  he  has  access  to  all  this  contemporary  corres- 
pondence of  Carstares  in  the  possession  of  his  own  relatives.  Note  also  that 
he  dismisses  McCormick’s  Memoir  as  “of  no  great  historical  worth.”  Will 
he  then  accept  McCormick’s  story,  in  face  of  the  scepticism  of  Hill  Burton 
and  Grub,  which  he  knows.  Or  will  he  find  some  other  contemporary 
evidence  from  his  sources  to  set  the  story  on  a surer  basis  ? 

When  we  look  at  Story’s  Life  of  Carstares  we  find  that  in  fact  he  accepts 
McCormick  s story  and  he  is  not  able  to  adduce  one  additional  scrap  of 
evidence  for  it  from  his  other  sources.  More  than  that  he  discovers,  from 
his  knowledge  of  other  writings  of  the  period,  evidence  that  is  embarrassing 
to  his  acceptance  of  McCormick. 

Here  is  what  he  says  ( William  Carstares,  pp.  234-244)  : — 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  1694,  the  incident  occurred  which 
has  had  a dramatic  prominence,  next  to  the  scene  of  his  torture  in  the 
vague,  popular  recollections  of  Carstares’  life.  The  story  is  told,  simply  and 
effectively,  by  McCormick,  and  (with  due  deference  to  Hill  Burton’s 
scepticism)  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  its  truth  ? It  is  not  one  that 
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McCormick  or  anyone  else  was  likely  to  invent ; nor  is  it  one  for  which 
there  could  be  the  formal  documentary  evidence,  which  Mr.  Grub  desires 
for  its  verification.  ( History , Vol.  Ill,  p.  333.)  The  only  persons  who 
could  give  the  details  were  Carstares  and  King  William,  and  the  latter 
certainly  would  not  think  of  committing  them  to  writing.  But  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  may  have  descended  to  McCormick  (who  was 
Carstares’  grand-nephew)  in  memoranda  preserved  by  Carstares  or  his 
kindred  ; or  in  oral  narrative  ; and  that  they  were  recorded  by  him  as  he 
received  them  from  his  mother  and  grandmother.  McCormick  was  a 
clergyman  of  high  character,  and  published  his  book  within  sixty  years  of 
his  grand-uncle’s  death  ; and  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  he  would  have 
deliberately  introduced  into  it,  amidst  grave  matters  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  a fiction  or  a legend.” 

This  is  a stout  piece  of  pleading  by  one  descendant  of  Carstares  for 
another  even  if  it  seems  to  be  special  pleading  rather  than  historical 
assessment. 

Story  then  goes  on  to  quote  McCormick’s  story  in  full — word  for  word 
as  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  Paper.  He  follows  with  reflections  on  the 
happening.  " This  incident  marked  a crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Henceforth  the  Presbyterians  believed  in  William’s  honesty  and  goodwill, 
as  they  had  not  believed  before.  They  were  now  convinced  of  his  firm 
intention  to  maintain  Presbytery  and  of  their  own  secure  position. 
Conscious  of  a confirmed  power,  they  were  able  to  use  it  with  a greater 
generosity.”  Then  this — 

“ That  midnight  interview  of  Carstares  and  William  decided,  that,  for 
evil  or  for  good,  Scotland  in  future  was  to  be  emphatically  Presbyterian.” 

So  far,  so  good.  But  then— a Footnote  which  blows  the  whole  thing  wide 
open.  (p.  244 — note.) 

" Since  writing  the  above  I have  found  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Wodrow  MSS.  (8  vo,  lxxxii,  Advocate’s  Library)  a narrative  of  ‘ remark- 
able occurrents  ’ by  a certain  Mr.  J.  B.  who  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1676 
and  became  a minister  of  the  Church.  J.B.  relates  the  proceedings  which 
led  to  the  summoning  of  the  Assembly  and  the  exaction  of  the  oath,  the 
blame  of  which  he  lays  on  Dairy mple  and  Tarbat. 

“ After  the  malign  instructions  were  sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  Portland, 
Mr.  Secretary  Johnstone,  and  Master  William  Carstares,  the  King  s 
Chaplain  were  he  says,  ‘ not  idle  at  Court  to  get  a counter-instruction  ; 
but  all  their  solicitations  were  to  no  purpose  till  at  length  Johnstone,  with 
much  resolution  and  bravery,  addressed  the  King  one  evening  as  he  was 
going  in  his  night-gown  to  his  bed-chamber.’  The  King  then  gave  in  , a 
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new  despatch  was  sent  off,  and  reached  Edinburgh  at  4 a.m.  on  Thursday, 
the  29th  March,  the  day  on  which  the  Assembly  was  to  meet.” 

" I have  not  been  able  (says  Story)  even  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Laing,  to 
identify  J.B.,  and  therefore  can  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  his 
statement  as  compared  with  that  of  McCormick  ; but  it  is  right  that  the 
reader  should  have  it  laid  before  him.  Valeat  quantum.” 

Here,  if  you  like,  is  a turn  up.  Not  only  does  this  footnote  discredit 
McCormick’s  story,  it  discredits  one  of  the  chief  actors  and  substitutes 
another.  It  says,  in  short,  that  it  was  not  Carstares  who  tackled  William 
and  got  him  to  “ give  in  ” but  James  Johnstone — Mr.  Secretary  Johnstone. 
And  this  from  a contemporary  document  not  one  written  60  years  later. 

There  are  strange  features  about  Story’s  Footnote  that  must  be  looked 
at.  Why  did  he  drag  it  in  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XIII  after  protesting  his 
conviction  that  McCormick’s  story  must  be  true  ? Did  he  come  on  this 
writing  of  J.B.  later  after  he  had  written  this  part  of  his  book  ? Did  he 
feel  compelled  in  honesty  to  include  it  although  it  undermines  his  whole 
case  built  up  in  the  chapter  for  McCormick’s  story  ? 

These  are  questions  that  puzzle.  Also  puzzling  are  his  comments  on 
the  contemporary  writing  he  quotes.  He  professes  not  to  know  who  Mr. 
J.B.  the  author  was.  Even  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Laing  (David  Laing,  Esq., 
" the  patriarch  of  Scottish  historical  research  ” — Librarian  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  Edinburgh)  he  says  he  has  not  been  able  to  identify  J.B. 
Now  it  is  very  strange  that  these  two  were  baffled  by  these  “ initials.”  A 
man  like  Story  who  presumably  knew  the  contemporary  writings  of  the 
period  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  pamphlet  writings  should  have  been 
able  to  identify  J.B.  as  John  Bell,  minister  of  Gladsmuir.  The  writer  of 
this  Paper  has  seen  the  same  document  in  the  volumes  of  the  Wodrow  MSS. 
in  the  Advocate’s  Library,  now,  of  course,  the  National  Library  of 
Scotland,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to  John  Bell.  The  facts 
Story  gives  as  to  birth,  etc.,  exactly  fit  the  case.1 

Others  have  done  the  same.  Notably  the  Rev.  John  Warrick,  M.A., 
author  of  The  Moderators  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1690-1740  (published 
1911).  Warrick  had  a great  knowledge  of  that  period  and  the  contemporary 
writings  and  incorporates  much  of  his  knowledge  in  this  book,  which 
unfortunately  is  not  well  annotated.  He  knows  this  writing  and  has  no 

1 Fasti  give  these  facts — 

John  Bell.  Born  1676.  Educ.  at  Edinburgh  University.  Licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Haddington,  1697.  Ordained  to  Brighton,  1697.  Translated  in 
1701  to  Gladsmuir.  Died  in  1704. 
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hesitation  in  identifying  the  author  as  John  Bell  of  Gladsmuir.  Did  Story 
really  not  know  ? Was  he  unable  to  guess  or  did  he  not  wish  to  spoil  this 
incident  as  it  had  come  down  redounding  to  the  credit  of  his  William 
Carstares  ? 

Let  us  see  what  John  Warrick  says — 

In  his  study  of  William  Carstares  in  the  Moderators  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  written  in  eulogistic  terms,  he  came  to  the  happenings  of  1694 
and  says  : 

“ In  1694  a very  delicate  situation  arose  in  the  Church  from  which 
deliverance  came,  we  are  told,  by  the  boldness  of  Carstares.  His  conduct, 
the  story  of  which  even  Mr.  Hill  Burton  admits  to  be  true,  though  he 
looks  on  some  of  the  details  as  being  tainted  with  romance,  is  apparently 
too  well  corroborated  to  allow  of  any  doubt  about  its  occurrence.”  Then 
follows  the  incident  slightly  abbreviated  from  McCormick.  He  concludes, 
“ The  problem  was  safely  and  courageously  solved.  Carstares  braved  the 
king,  not  only  because  he  loved  his  Church  and  country,  but  also  because 
he  knew  the  fairness  of  the  king's  heart.” 

This  is  the  conventional  view  eulogising  Carstares  and  William.  But 
then  Warrick  goes  on — 

" But  though  this  dramatic  incident  seems  so  well  authenticated  that 
it  can  hardly  be  set  aside,  another  version  of  King  William’s  change  of 
mind  is  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Bell  of  Gladsmuir,  in  the  Passages  of  his 
Life  ( Wodrow  MSS.,  lxxxii,  4 to.).  Referring  to  the  critical  position  of 
affairs  in  the  Church  at  the  time  consequent  on  the  royal  decree,  he  says, 
“ To  be  sure  Portland,  Johnstone  and  Carstares,  who  knew  the  perplexity 
of  their  friends  at  Edinburgh,  were  not  idle  at  Court  to  get  a counter- 
instruction ; but  all  their  solicitations  were  of  no  purpose  till  Johnston  at 
length  with  much  resolution  and  bravery  addressed  the  King  one  evening 
as  he  was  going  in  his  nightgown  to  his  bedchamber,  craving  that  his 
Majesty  would  allow  him  to  write  to  the  Lord  Carmichael  to  proceed  in 
the  usual  manner,  till  such  time  as  His  Majesty  had  the  advice  of  his 
servants  in  Scotland  anent  what  was  law.  To  which  the  King  giving  way, 
Johnston  sent  as  express  to  Scotland  with  orders  to  the  Commissioner  to 
proceed  more  solito  in  the  Assembly,  with  this  advice  as  from  himself  that 
if  there  were  any  ministers,  members  of  that  Assembly  who  have  never 
qualified  by  taking  the  oaths,  they  should  be  dealt  with  to  withdraw  and 
go  home,  so  that  the  Church’s  enemies  might  have  no  seen  advantage 
against  her.  This  comfortable  message  came  seasonably  to  Edinburgh  to 
the  relief  of  the  Church’s  friends  about  four  of  the  clock  that  morning 
before  the  Assembly  sat  down,  being  Thursday,  29th  of  March  1694.” 
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(It  is  interesting  that  Warrick  quotes  from  Bell’s  writing  more  accurately 
than  Story.) 

Warrick  comments — 

" It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  these  two  versions  of  the  incident. 
McCormick,  who  tells  the  story  in  its  well-known  form  in  his  Life  of 
Carstares  drew  his  information  from  documents  and  family  traditions.  But 
how  are  we  to  account  for  Bell,  a most  competent  observer,  as  the  Passages 
prove  him  to  have  been,  saying  nothing  about  any  interview  between 
Carstares  and  the  King,  and  attributing  the  change  of  events  entirely  to 
Johnston,  the  Scottish  Secretary  ? Bell,  who  died  in  1707  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  shows  himself  to  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  men  and 
things  of  his  day,  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he  should  not  have  known 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Possibly  further  evidence  may  yet  be  found  to  clear 
up  the  mystery.  Meantime  it  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  striking 
circumstance  that  in  an  apparently  most  reliable  contemporary  document, 
Carstares’  name  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  Assembly  of  1694.” 

Thus  we  now  have  the  situation  where,  not  only  is  the  original 
McCormick  story  doubted  but  a contemporary  writing  gives  a quite 
different  version  of  the  whole  affair  and  names  Secretary  Johnstone  not 
Willaim  Carstares  as  the  man  who  confronted  William.  What  are  we  to 
make  of  it  ? Which  is  the  true  version  ? The  Carstares  story  is  stamped  on 
public  consciousness — one  of  the  accepted  anecdotes  of  Scottish  history. 
The  Bell  account  has  a ring  of  sober  truth  about  it. 

It  is  possible  that  there  is  more  evidence  in  the  contemporary  writings 
and  pamphlets  of  the  period  which  yet  may  come  to  light  and  help  us  to 
settle  the  issue.  As  Story  says — the  " Carstares  story  ” must  have  come 
from  the  family  circle.  If  this  midnight  interview  took  place  in  William’s 
sleeping  quarters  the  account  must  have  come  either  from  William  or  from 
Carstares.  William  would  hardly  speak  of  it.  Did  Carstares  tell  it? 
McCormick  in  his  Memoir  tells  of  one  occasion  when  in  a debate  in  the 
General  Assembly  in  after  years,  somebody  accused  Carstares  of  want  of 
zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; which  provoked  him  to 
rise  and  in  justice  to  his  own  character  to  observe  “ That  such  a reflection 
came  with  a very  bad  grace  from  any  man  who  sate  in  that  court,  which, 
under  God,  owed  its  existence  to  his  interposition.  That,  if  ever,  in  any 
one  instance,  his  zeal  had  earned  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion, 
it  was  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  That  he  had  never  received  a 
frown  from  the  greatest  and  best  of  masters  but  one,  and  it  was  on  her 
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account.”1  There  is  little  evidence  elsewhere  recorded  of  Carstares  speaking 
publicly  of  this  incident. 

What  of  Johnstone,  the  new  name  mentioned  in  the  contemporary 
account.  Could  he  have  been  the  man,  as  Bell  states  so  categorically  ? He 
could  very  well  have  been.  There  is  not  space  fully  to  examine  Johnstone's 
life  and  career  here,  but  he  is  a very  interesting  character  to  whom  not 
enough  attention  has  been  paid— with  this  continual  playing  up  of 
Carstares.  From  various  sources,  including  contemporary  writings,  a 
picture  emerges,  of  one  who  played  a very  considerable  part  in  the  affairs 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  of  this  period  leading  up  to  the  crisis  of  1694. 
Let  us  look  at  him  now. 

Mr.  Secretary  Johnston 

James  Johnston  was  the  son  of  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  Wariston, 
the  famous  lawyer  of  Covenanting  times.  He  had  been  with  the  exiled 
Scots  in  Holland  before  the  Revolution  and  had  rendered  considerable 
service  to  King  William  when  he  was  Prince  of  Orange. 

“ He  had  as  great  a share  in  managing  the  Revolution  as  anyone  what- 
soever (having  been  upon  the  secret  of  Sydney’s  whole  negotiation),” 
says  Gilbert  Burnet,  “ and  had  served  the  King  ever  since  with  so 
particular  zeal  as  well  as  fidelity  and  with  equal  success.”2 

In  the  appointments  of  1690  he  was  made  Joint  Secretary  of  State  of 
Scotland  along  with  Sir  John  Dalrymple  and  he  held  this  office  till  1696 
when  he  was  dismissed  along  with  Dalrymple. 

It  is  strange  how  shadowy  a figure  he  remains  in  the  general  histories 
of  the  period.  An  examination  of  the  period  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
powerful  and  energetic  figure  in  this  first  part  of  William’s  reign  with 
regard  to  events  in  Scotland  both  in  church  and  state.  This  can  be  gleaned 
from  contemporary  writings  and  records.  In  particular  Gilbert  Burnet 
makes  considerable  reference  to  him  both  in  his  History  and  in  his  other 
writings.  H.  C.  Foxcroft  published  in  1892  A Supplement  to  Burnet's 
History  of  my  Own  Times  consisting  of  excerpts  from  other  writings  of 
Burnet  in  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  such  as  his  original  Memoirs, 
his  Autobiography , Correspondence,  etc.3  From  these  a distinct  picture 

1 See  full  quotation  from  Memoir  at  beginning  of  this  Paper. 

3 Foxcroft,  Supplement,  p.  415. 

3 A Supplement  from  unpublished  MSS.  to  Burnet's  History  of  my  own  Times. 
Derived  from  his  Original  Memoirs,  his  Autobiography,  his  Letters  to  Admiral 
Herbert,  and  his  Private  Meditations.  All  hitherto  unpublished.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Foxcroft.  London,  1892. 
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emerges  of  Johnston.  Foxcroft  includes  an  Appendix  in  which  he  says  that 
Burnet  himself  did  not  include  a good  deal  of  this  earlier  material  in  his 
revised  History  because  Johnston  was  a kinsman  of  his  and  he  did  not 
want  to  appear  biased  in  his  portrait.1  Disregarding  praise  or  blame, 
however,  from  these  various  writings  of  Burnet  supplemented  by  other 
contemporary  evidence  we  can  form  a fairly  clear  picture  of  Johnston’s 
activities  and  involvement  in  the  affairs  in  the  Church  and  State  and  his 
relationship  to  King  William  in  the  early  years  of  that  monarch’s  reign. 

Burnet  brings  out  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  certain  men  in  directing 
Scottish  affairs  under  William  III.  The  preponderating  influence  would 
seem  to  have  been  Lord  Portland  (Wm.  Bentinck).  But,  says  Foxcroft, 
“ it  is  a moot  point  how  far  Portland  was  really  influential  and  to  what 
extent  he  was  the  stalking  horse  of  more  powerful  intellects.  That  a close 
affiance  existed  between  Portland,  Carstares,  Sir  James  and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  is  undoubted.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  after  the  Revolution 
William’s  Scottish  policy  was  in  fact  directed  by  the  Scoto-Dutch  group. 
Its  members  were  animated  no  less  by  personal  devotion  to  William  than 
by  political  aims.  All  were  statesmen  first  and  moderate  Presbyterians  in 
the  second  place  only.”2 

Whether  we  agree  with  this  estimate  of  the  power  of  Scoto-Dutch  junta 
or  not,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  powerful  place  given  to  Carstares, 
politician  as  well  as  churchman. 

In  this  set-up  James  Johnston  would  seem  to  have  been  allotted  a 
subordinate  role  to  Carstares.  He  was  required  to  correspond  with 
Carstares  and  to  keep  him  informed  as  to  how  things  went  in  Scotland. 
Macaulay  agrees  with  this  estimate  of  Johnston’s  role,  stating  that  he  was 
chief  manager  for  the  Crown  at  Edinburgh  ” and  charged  to  correspond 
regularly  with  Carstares  who  " never  quitted  William,  travelling  abroad 
with  him  and  being  continually  in  his  entourage.”3 

A large  number  of  Johnston’s  letters  to  Carstares  are  to  be  found  in 
Carstares  State  Papers.  But  it  is  evident  that  Johnston  was  not  the  man  to 
fit  easily  into  this  subordinate  role. 

‘‘Johnston,  who  had  ranked  with  the  exiled  Scots  in  Holland  and 
whose  services  to  William  had  been  considerable,  proved  no  submissive 
instrument,  his  talents  and  temper  and  principles  alike  unfitting  him  for  a 
purely  subordinate  part.”4 

| Foxcroft,  Supplement,  p.  370.  Also  additional  note,  p.  540. 

* Ibid.,  p.  541.  Cf.  Dalrymple,  Memoirs,  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  Ill,  Book  X d 2*7 

* History,  IV,  p.  375.  ’ P 37> 

4 Foxcroft,  Supplement,  p.  542. 
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Also  he  did  not  have  that  personal  attachment  to  William  (although 
he  had  served  William  well)  that  characterised  the  Scoto-Dutch  group. 

“ A man  of  independent  convictions,  and,  although  at  one  with  the 
moderate  Presbyterians  of  the  governing  body,  a strong  Whig,  fiercely 
attached  to  the  Revolution  Settlement,  but  bound  to  the  King  by  no 
ties  of  individual  devotion,  his  personal  relations  with  the  Junta  at 
Whitehall  and  with  the  new  ministry  in  Scotland  would  not  fail  to 
become  rapidly  strained.”1 

Burnet  gives  an  estimate  of  his  character — 

“ He  has  a very  good  understanding,  a great  dexterity  in  managing 
business,  and  is  a man  of  entire  virtue  . . . loose  to  the  doctrinal  part 
of  religion  though  this  is  balanced  by  the  strictness  of  his  life.”2 

Again — 

" He  had  broken  the  whole  practice  of  corruption  and  bribery  during 
the  term  of  his  ministry  . . . but  ...  he  had  not  been  so  obsequious 
and  dependent  as  the  Court  expected  ; and  his  principles  with  regard 
to  public  liberty  had  been  well  known  having  ever  been  avowed  by 
him.”3 

What  emerges  then,  making  allowance  for  Burnet's  predilection  in 
favour  of  his  kinsman  is  an  interesting  figure — a man  of  independent  mind, 
of  strict  life  if  not  of  great  dogmatic  conviction,  a moderate  Presbyterian 
but  fiercely  devoted  to  the  Revolution  Supplement,  incorruptible,  an  up- 
holder of  spiritual  liberty,  unwilling  to  bow  to  the  powerful  controlling 
group  at  Whitehall  or  indeed  to  the  King  himself.  Here  is  one  who  is  the 
very  reverse  of  the  courtly  Carstares  and  who  stands  out  sharply  over 
against  him. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Carstares  disliked  the  self-reliant  temper 
and  independence  of  his  supposed  henchman.4  King  William,  though  no 
stickler  himself  for  forms  and  courtesies  is  said  to  have  been  displeased 
with  his  uncourtly  bearing.5  A rivalry,  if  not  an  enmity,  developed  between 
Carstares  and  Johnston.  Relations  between  himself  and  the  Whitehall 
rulers  steadily  deteriorated  culminating  in  his  downfall. 

This  came  suddenly  and  mysteriously  in  1696  when  he  was  summarily 
dismissed  from  office.6  We  have  not  space  here  to  examine  the  complicated 
story  of  the  reasons  for  his  dismissal.  In  McCormick’s  State  Papers  there 

1 Foxcroft,  Supplement,  542.  * Ibid.,  p.  370.  * Ibid.,  p.  415. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  543.  See  Johnston's  letters  to  Carstares  in  State  Papers. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  543.  McCormick,  State  Papers,  p.  93  ; supra  p.  415. 

* Ibid.,  p.  415. 
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is  included  An  Abstract  of  the  History  of  the  Statesmen  whose  letters  are 
contained  in  this  publication.  Reference  is  there  made  to  Johnston  in  the 
following  terms — 

" He  was  always  a great  promoter  of  the  man  of  Revolution  principles, 
and  a faithful  servant  of  that  cause.  But  upon  passing  the  Bill  for 
establishing  the  Africa  company  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  he  was 
turned  out  of  all  his  offices  nor  was  he  ever  after  employed  by  King 
William." 


The  more  ostensible  reason  for  his  dismissal,  however,  is  his  connection 
with  the  Glencoe  Massacre  and  subsequent  enquiry  into  it.  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  his  co-Secretary,  was  dismissed  at  the  same  time  as  Johnston 
to  satisfy  public  outcry  on  his  part  in  the  massacre.  Nobody  attributed 
complicity  in  that  affair  to  Johnston.  Rather  the  reverse.  Far  from  being 
involved  in  the  affair,  Johnston  was  asked  to  prepare  a Report  on  the 
massacre,  to  supersede  the  previous  half-hearted  Parliamentary  enquiry'. 
This  he  did  with  such  thoroughness  and  disconcerting  candour  that  sus- 
picions previously  allayed,  were  revived  concerning  those  responsible  up  to 
and  including  the  King  himself. 

" The  enquiry  into  the  Glencoe  affair  gave  great  offence  ...  so  it  was 
visible  that  Johnston  had  lost  his  favour  through  zeal  in  that  matter  ; 
which  maketh  it  to  be  concluded  that  it  (the  massacre)  was  in  some 
way  favoured  by  the  King  or  Portland,  and  this  that  the  enquiry 
made  by  Parliament  had  cleared  the  King  of  it  and  left  the  load 
wholly  on  Stair  and  some  subaltern  officers,  yet  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding did  fetch  it  back  on  the  Court  again.”1 

No  doubt  this  and  other  outspoken  offences  sealed  Johnston’s  fate  with  the 
King  and  his  advisers  including  Carstares. 

The  course  of  the  relations  between  these  two  is  interesting  and  called 
forth  comment  at  the  tune.2  Carstares  did  not  lift  a finger  to  save  Johnston. 
Story  defends  Carstares  in  his  treatment  of  Johnston.  He  quotes  from  a 
Paper  of  Carstares — 

Allow  me  to  beg  your  Lordship  that  when  Mr.  Johnston  is  put  out, 
your  Lordship  would  be  pleased  to  intercede  with  His  Majesty  to  give 
him  ground  to  suspect  that  he  will  be  employed  another  way,  for  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  him  reduced  to  straits.’’3 


1 Foxcroft,  Supplement,  p.  415. 

9 CalfZf^PerS'  \9*3'  TL<Ltter  from  Walter  Steuart  to  Wm.  Hamilton,  " The  differ- 
Wh  between  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carstares  still  remains  and  the  former 
, ^ h*th_a  g°od  deal  of  nobility  against  him.”  Quoted  by  Story,  Carstares,  p.  255. 
K.  H.  Story,  Wm.  Carstares,  p.  254. 
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But  other  contemporary  writers  hold  a very  different  opinion.  John 
Macky,  in  Iris  Memoirs,  gives  his  candid  opinion  of  Carstares  and  calls  him 
“ the  cunningest  subtle  dissembler  in  the  world,  with  an  air  of  sincerity, 
a dangerous  enemy  because  always  hid.”1  He  goes  on,  “ An  instance  of 
which  was  Secretary  Johnston,  to  whom  he  pretended  friendship  till  the 
very  morning  he  gave  him  a blow,  though  he  had  been  worming  him  out 
of  the  King’s  favour  for  many  months  before.”2 

All  of  which  is  interesting  in  assessing  the  relations  of  these  two  men. 
We  need  not  take  sides  but  obviously  Carstares  was  not  broken  hearted 
to  see  his  erstwhile  friend  and  confidant  go  out  of  favour.  And  was  it  just 
the  Report  on  Glencoe  that  had  made  William  and  Carstares  glad  to  be 
rid  of  Johnston  ? Or  had  there  been  other  frank  and  unpalatable  utterances 
by  him  ? 

It  was  in  1696  that  he  was  dismissed  but  we  must  go  back  and  look 
at  his  work  in  Scotland  in  State  and  in  Church  matters  for  they  have  fight 
to  shed  on  the  issue  before  us. 

In  1692  Johnston  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  to  report  on  the  Scottish 
situation  generally.  He  reported  to  Whitehall  in  his  usual  blunt  way  that 
a very  dangerous  state  of  affairs  had  arisen.  Burnet  records  it  thus — 

“ In  Scotland  they  were  likely  to  fall  into  great  disorder ; the  King 
had  hoped  to  bring  in  the  Episcopal  party  to  his  service  by  putting 
some  of  the  leaders  into  chief  posts ; but,  as  by  doing  this,  he  had 
disgusted  the  Presbyterians,  so  it  quickly  appeared,  these  men  came 
only  into  employment  on  design  to  betray  him  and  deliver  up  the 
Kingdom  to  King  James.”3 

In  fact  the  bringing  in  of  these  Episcopalians  had  created  a dangerous 
situation.  Hamilton  and  other  Presbyterian  leaders  had  resigned.  Those 
in  authority,  according  to  Johnston,  were  disaffected  and  ready  to  sell  out 
to  the  Jacobites.  “ A very  small  force  sent  from  France  would  have 
mastered  the  Kingdom.  The  generality  of  gentry  and  nobility  became  open 
in  declaring  for  King  James.”4 

Strong  action  was  necessary.  Johnston  proposed  that  a Parliament 
should  be  called  in  1693  and  that  Hamilton  should  be  recalled  as  Com- 
missioner to  win  back  the  loyalty  and  allegiance  of  the  Presbyterians. 
This  Parliament  duly  met  in  1693. 

1 Memoirs  of  the  Secret  Services  of  John  Macky,  London,  1773 • P-  2°9-  ^ interest- 

ing that  John  Macky  may  have  been  an  uncle  of  Charles  Macky,  executor  to 
Mrs.  Carstares.  See  page  4.  > Ibid.,  p.  210. 

» Foxcroft,  Supplement,  pp.  370,  391.  Burnet,  History,  II,  p.  134- 

4 Ibid.,  p.  391.  Burnet,  History,  II,  p.  120. 
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“ Johnston  went  down  and  powerfully  managed  the  Session  and 
acquired  by  it  a very  high  reputation  ; for  he  showed  great  ability  in 
all  debates  with  great  dexterity  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  carried 
everything  as  the  King  had  desired.  He  laid  before  Parliament  the 
letter  that  had  been  intercepted  (from  Neville  Payne)  from  which  a 
design  for  bringing  a foreign  force  plainly  appeared.  Thus  he  played 
a large  part  in  revealing  the  peril  of  the  Scottish  situation  at  that 
time.  The  danger  then  to  the  King  and  to  the  stability  of  the  King’s 
cause  in  Scotland,  Johnston  openly  showed  to  the  Court.”1 

Thus  he  acted  decisively  in  loyalty  to  the  King  but  no  doubt  he 
" openly  showed  to  the  Court  and  the  King  ” the  mistakes  that  had  been 
made. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Issue 


But  it  is  in  regard  to  relations  between  William  and  his  advisers  and  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  that  we  must  look  at  the  part  played  by  James 
Johnston.  And  a very  considerable  part  he  did  play. 


When  he  came  to  Scotland  in  1692  along  with  the  parlous  state  of 
affairs  he  discovered  in  the  secular  sphere,  he  found  also  trouble  brewing 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 


This  was  the  year  of  the  1692  Assembly  when  the  angry  and  rebellious 
Presbyterians  showed  their  defiance  of  the  King’s  commands  to  "compre- 
hend the  Episcopalians  who  applied  for  admission,  so  openly  and  in  such 
an  uninhibited  manner  that  the  Commissioner,  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  felt 
impelled,  in  the  King’s  name,  to  dismiss  the  Assembly.  It  was  then  that 
the  incident  occurred  when  the  Moderator  named  a new  day  for  the 
Assembly  to  meet.2  The  issue  was  now  joined.  Who  was  to  call  the 
Assembly — the  King  or  the  Assembly  itself  ? 


Johnston  seems  to  have  intervened  here  and  to  have  suggested  that 
Parliament  should  request  the  King  to  call  a meeting  of  Assembly,  not  on 
the  day  fixed  by  the  Assembly  itself,  but  on  a day  not  far  off.  He  reported 
his  action  and  proposal  in  a letter  to  Carstares.  ( Carstares  State  Papers, 

P‘  j6?’  n In  this  Way’”  says  Cunningham,  " the  honour  both  of  the  King 
and  the,  Church  was  saved,  on  the  point  on  which  they  were  both  equally 

J But  that  1S  a Premature  conclusion.  Nothing  in  fact  was  solved 
by  this  decision  of  two  different  dates.  The  battle  was  still  to  be  fought. 


1 Foxcroft,  Supplement,  p.  392. 

MDCXCU.  “Edtabu^h!  .7»V  %Z£ot 's$j!l£%  p7£f 
Cunningham,  History,  II,  p.  ugt.  ' 
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William  Crichton,  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  in  1692,  after  the 
Marquess  of  Lothian,  the  Commissioner,  had  dismissed  the  Assembly  in 
the  King’s  name,  rose  and  named  the  3rd  Wednesday  of  August,  1693,  as 
the  date  when  the  next  Assembly  would  meet.1  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
Assembly  did  not  meet  on  that  appointed  day.  Johnston  had  effected  the 
compromise  agreement,  but  King  William  had  no  intention  of  recognising 
the  day  appointed  by  the  Assembly.  The  Church  was  equally  determined 
to  meet  in  accordance  with  its  own  decision.  The  situation  was  critical. 

Then  came  Johnston’s  intervention  hailed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Cun- 
ningham and  others,  as  a triumphant  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  It  is 
impossible  to  accept  this  except  in  historical  retrospect,  as  a step  towards 
the  final  settlement.  What  Johnston  did  was  to  persuade  the  Church  to 
withhold  its  claim,  on  the  understanding  that  Parliament  should  petition 
the  King  to  summon  a new  Assembly.  This  was  done  by  Parliament  and 
the  King  appointed  a day  in  November  three  months  after  the  date  appointed 
by  the  Assembly. 

The  settlement  ultimately  reached,  and  still  happily  maintained,  is  for 
the  Assembly  and  monarch  to  name  the  same  day — not  an  approximate  day. 
But  at  this  point  in  the  struggle  William  was  determined  not  to  recognise 
the  Assembly’s  proposed  date.  He  fixed  one  three  months  ahead.  Actually 
no  Assembly  met  at  all  in  1693.  William  then,  on  his  own,  fixed  24th 
March,  1694,  as  the  date  of  the  next  Assembly.  The  Presbyterians 
acquiesced  and  the  stage  was  set  for  a resumption  of  the  struggle  when  the 
Assembly  met.  The  whole  situation  was  boiling  up.  Fuel  was  added  to 
the  flames  by  the  Cameronians  and  others  who  jibed  at  the  Church  for  even 
accepting  this  date  of  the  King’s  decreeing.2 

Into  this  explosive  situation,  in  which  Johnston  seems  to  have  been 
full  involved,  came  William's  next  bombshell — the  Abjuration  Oath.  This 
was  to  be  taken  de  iure  and  de  facto.  Once  again  Johnston  tried  to  avert 
the  trouble  he  saw,  only  too  clearly,  was  coming.  He  thought  he  had  saved 
the  day  by  suggesting  that  the  Presbyterians  could  take  the  oath,  so  long 
as  it  was  recognised  merely  as  a civil  enactment.  They  were  loyal  subjects 
of  the  crown  and  could  readily  take  the  oath  as  citizens.  Johnston  believed 
that  he  had  the  agreement  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  this  interpreta- 
tion. In  a letter  to  Carstares  on  16th  May,  i693,3  " Mr.  Law4  and  Mr. 
Crichton5  and  all  I could  speak  to  are  convinced  and  satisfied.” 

1 Wodrow,  Analecta,  I,  p.  203  f.  S.  Mechie,  Office  of  Lord  High  Commissioner,  p.  -3- 

2 e.g.,  Hepburn’s  Humble  Pleading  for  the  Good  Old  Ways,  and  other  contemporary 

Cameronian  ed.  panphlets. 

3 Carstares  State  Papers,  p.  1 77. 

* Moderator  of  Gen.  Assembly  in  1693.  * Moderator  of  Gen.  Assembly  in  1692. 
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But,  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  double  oath  was  made  a condition  of 
membership  of  the  forthcoming  Assembly,  the  whole  position  changed. 
The  fat  was  in  the  fire.  The  Presbyterians,  no  less  than  the  Episcopalians 
who  had  never  liked  the  Oath,  were  determined  not  to  swear  the  Oath. 
This  was  sheer  Erastianism. 


The  Privy  Council,  whether  on  the  instruction  of  the  King,  or  in  support 
of  him,  demanded  the  imposition  of  the  Oath.  Lord  Carmichael,  the  King’s 
Commissioner-designate  of  the  proposed  Assembly,  appealed  to  the  King 
for  some  relaxation  of  the  demands  to  avert  a crisis.  William  was  adamant. 
Equally  so  was  the  Church.  It  was  a complete  deadlock — a headlong 
collision.  Time  drifted  on  and  the  date  of  the  Assembly  came  ever  nearer. 
One  side  or  the  other  had  to  give  way. 


And  then  it  happened  ! William  backed  down.  He  it  was  who  gave 
way.  How  did  it  happen  ? Who  was  responsible  ? Was  it  Carstares  or  was 
it  Johnston  ? 


Here  the  elaborate  Carstares  story  emanating  from  McCormick  comes 
before  us  as  against  the  other  plain  statement  of  the  contemporary  Bell 
that  Johnston  tackled  the  King,  put  the  issue  bluntly  to  him  and  warned 
him  of  the  consequences  of  maintaining  his  position.  The  Carstares  story 
elaborates  the  theme  that,  though  ruffled  at  first,  William  finally  acted 
with  sweet  reasonableness.  The  other  version  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
it  was  not  a pleasant  interview  but  a desperate  attempt  to  stop  the  King. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  entitled,  in  the  lack  of  specific  evidence,  to  dismiss 
the  Carstares  story,  but  this  whole  study  leads  to  the  strong  probability 
that  it  was  Johnston  who  bearded  the  King.  He  was  straight  down  from 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  been  personally  involved  in  the  issue.  He  knew 
the  feelings  of  the  Scots  Presbyterians  and  sympathised  with  them.  He 
had  tried  to  mediate  and  reconcile.  He  wanted  to  save  the  day  for  the 
King,  but  the  situation  was  desperate  and  needed  strong  measures.  He 

was  a man  of  independent  mind  with  a reputation  for  scant  consideration 
for  courtly  manners. 


Further  the  formulation  and  acceptance  of  the  other  story  is  easily 
understandable  If  the  King  did  yield  at  pistol-point  it  was  necessary  to 
cover  this  up.  Kings  must  not  lose  face  or  be  made  to  surrender  like  this, 
bo  the  field  was  wide  open  for  just  such  a reconstruction  of  events  as  in 
the  Carstares  story.  Hill  Burton,  as  we  have  seen,  said  shrewdly  that  this 
type  of  story  is  a common  device,  in  which  both  sides  act  so  splendidly 
that  it  is  almost  forgotten  that  there  was  an  ugly  deadlock  broken  only  by 
one  party  giving  way.  y y 
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Conclusion 

There  remains  the  question— Is  it  all  that  important  if  the  Carstares 
story  is  true  or  false  ? Does  it  matter  whether  it  was  Carstares  or  Johnston 
who  stopped  the  King — the  important  point  being  that  he  did  give  way  ? 
The  answer  might  be  that  it  is  worth  while  setting  the  record  straight  and 
questioning  alleged  historical  facts  which  are  more  than  dubious  ; and  also 
doing  justice  to  James  Johnston.  But  there  is  far  more  to  it  than  that ! 

The  Carstares  story,  so  often  repeated  and  so  widely  Yjiown,  has  fixed 
an  image  of  the  history  of  that  period  which  is  quite  false.  \t  was  this 
false  image  which  first  invited  attention  to  this  story.  The  impression  so 
sedulously  fostered  that  this  1694  crisis  was  simply  a misunderstanding 
between  King  William  and  the  Scots  Presbyterians — a misunderstanding 
cleared  away  by  the  brave  action  of  William  Carstares  by  which  the  happy 
relations  obtaining  between  the  King  and  the  Presbyterians  was  restored — 
is  demonstrably  false.  The  picture  drawn  so  often  of  the  period  is  that 
after  the  struggle  of  the  Covenanting  period  came  the  Glorious  Revolution, 
giving  triumph  to  the  Scots  Presbyterians,  casting  down  their  enemies, 
and  establishing  their  principles  under  a benevolent  and  tolerant  monarch. 
All  lived  happily  except  for  minor  misunderstandings  such  as  that  of  1694. 
The  real  situation  was  very  different.  The  struggle  between  the  Presby- 
terians and  the  Episcopalians  was  by  no  means  settled  at  the  Revolution. 
A long  struggle  ensued  with  many  anxious  times  for  the  Presbyterians. 
Within  this  struggle  there  is  the  interesting  study  of  the  relations  between 
William  and  the  Scots  Presbyterians. 

Considerable  reconstruction  of  the  accepted  popular  version  of  the  men 
and  events  of  this  period  is  required.  The  enigmatic  character  of  William 
Carstares  needs  to  be  looked  at  afresh.  Equally  the  personality  of  King 
William  and  his  activities  in  connection  with  Scotland  and  the  Scots 
Presbyterians  needs  reappraisal.  Something  by  way  of  introduction  to  this 
will  be  attempted  in  a further  paper  to  the  Society.  If  as  a result  of  this 
paper  such  a study  will  begin,  uninhibited  by  this  synthetic  story  from 
McCormick,  so  potent  in  forming  misconceptions,  there  will  be  clear  gain. 


